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Burslem, Staffordshire, for making earthenware of a coarse
description, covered with a common lead glaze; and from
that period the manufacture of pottery-ware became grad-
ually extended in this county, now so famous for the
magnitude of its operations. "It is to the late Josiah
Wedgewood," says Ure, " that this country and the world
at large are mainly indebted for the great modern advance-
ment of the ceramic art. It appears that the French first
gave the title ceramique to the art of pottery, the word
being derived from two Greek words signifying "burned
clay."

The clay from which the best Staffordshire pottery-ware
is made is obtained from Dorsetshire and Devonshire; it is
of a very infusible nature, and becomes exceedingly white
when burned. The operation of cleansing the clay from
objectionable matter, such as stones, after its removal from
the pits, is conducted -with much care. When required for
use the clay is first cut into pieces, and afterwards kneaded
into a pasty mass by steam-power. It is next placed in an
iron cylinder, in which is a revolving shaft furnished with
a series of blades, the effect of which is to cut the clay into
very small pieces. In this state the clay is conveyed to
vats, where it is worked up with water into a thin pap of a
creamy consistence. The coarser particles, stones, etc., are
allowed to subside, and the finer substance is then passed
through a series of fine sieves made respectively of wire,
lawn, and silk, and the resulting mass is then diluted with
water to a certain standard density.

In order to give the clay thus prepared the proper quali-
ties to resist contraction and cracking by the heat of the
kiln in which it is baked, ground flints, reduced to a fine
powder, are employed. This flint-powder is made by first
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